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INSIDE  N.l. 
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plied for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August 
1,  1990,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2328- MT  Efrain  Archi lla-Diez,  Box  C,  Humacao,  Puerto  Rico  00661 
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2329- MT  Philip  D.  Brandenburg,  P.  0.  Box  35884,  Dallas,  TX  75235-0884 

(German  States,  German  Empire  1871-1918,  Weimar  Republic 
Inflationary  Currency) 

2330- MT  Philip  Wing,  P.  0.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinatti,  Ohio  45258 

(Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

2331  Klaus  Persing,  Block  233/6,  Hal le-Neustadt,  DDR  - 4090 
(Crowns  & Netherlands) 

***** 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

I.  Since  we  first  started  printing  a monthly  Librarian's  Report  in 
mid-1976,  there  has  always  been  something  to  report  as  an  addition  to 
the  Library.  For  the  first  time  in  14  years,  we  have  nothing  to  report. 
Not  a single  item  came  in  to  make  up  a report  for  this  month.  In  view 
of  this,  I guess  we  would  not  be  amiss  in  asking  members  to  check  your 
library  shelves  for  items  you  no  longer  need  or  use  and  consider  do- 
nating them  to  the  NI  Library.  We  need  your  support  of  both  donations 
and  also  use  of  the  Library.  As  stated  earlier,  the  entire  Library  is 
on  computer  now  and  we  can  pull  up  almost  any  area  of  collecting  and 
inform  you  of  what  references  we  have  on  hand  for  loan.  We  look  forward 
to  serving  you  in  any  way  we  can. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.  NI  Book  Librarian 
Jim  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

***** 

FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NI  ATTRIBUTION  COMMITTEE 


The  Attribution  Service  is  temporarily  suspended  until  September,  1990 
due  to  an  unprecedented  backlog.  At  that  time  new  rules  will  be  an- 
nounced. All  coins  that  have  been  received  up  to  May  1,  1990  will  be 
processed  as  soon  as  possible. 


Dr.  Howard  L.  Ford,  Attribution  Chrm. 
NI  Attribution  Committee 

************************************************************************ 
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Micro  computers  and  coin  collecting 

by  Peter  Kraneveld,  Draveil,  France 


Introduction 

Coin  collectors  do  not  need  a computer.  They  have  been  doing  without  one  for  cen- 
turies. If  you  are  not  interested  in  computing  you  can  stop  reading  here.  OK,  those  of 
you  who  are  still  reading  are  genuinely  interested  in  what  a computer  can  do  for  a nu- 
mismatist. This  article  will  provide  a simple  guide  for  the  uninitiated.  It  presumes  no 
prior  knowledge  of  computers.  It  will  not  be  a technical  discussion  but  rather  provide 
a glimpse  of  what  is  possible  if  you  are  enthusiastic  enough.  At  some  points  I will 
even  go  into  likely  future  developments,  not  because  I think  I actually  know  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  but  because  new  developments  in  computing  occur  so  fast  that  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  the  present  without  taking  the  future  into  account. 

Tasks 

When  you  are  considering  whether  to  buy  a computer  the  first  and  key  question  you 
need  to  ask  yourself  is:  “What  am  I going  to  use  it  for?”.  This  is  exactly  the  question 
this  article  hopes  to  help  you  answer.  The  section  on  software  gives  you  more  infor- 
mation on  types  of  software  packages  and  some  idea  on  what  a coin  collector  could 
do  with  them.  When  you  are  through  reading  this  section  you  should  be  able  to  make 
a list  of  things  you  want  to  do  with  a computer.  I will  assume  that  the  most  important 
things  a coin  collector  can  do  with  a computer  are  administrating  the  collection  and 
producing  written  material  like  correspondence  and  articles  for  theM  Bulletin. 

Choice  of  computer 

Once  you  know  what  you  want  to  do  you  can  select  the  software  that  does  what  you 
want  to  do.  The  software  section  mentions  certain  software  packages,  but  you  should 
make  your  own  choice. You  can  get  more  information  on  software  from  specialized 
computer  magazines,  computer  user  groups  and  friends.  Only  then  do  you  consider 
the  question  “Which  computer?”.  If  this  is  your  first,  rather  than  your  last  decision 
you  risk  spending  a lot  of  money  for  electronic  frustration. 

Another  word  of  warning:  those  who  already  have  a computer  tend  to  be  less  than 
impartial  towards  machines  and  software  they  do  not  have.  Computer  magazines  are 
not  very  much  better.  The  only  solution  is  to  get  information  from  many  sources.  As 
this  also  applies  to  me  I will  come  clean  and  tell  you  what  I use:  my  machine  is  a 
Macintosh  Ilex.  I am  using  a 12(X)  baud  modem  and  a Thunderscan  scanner.  My  fa- 
vorite software  is  MacWrite  n,  Panorama,  Canvas  and  Excel.  Don’t  worry  if  this  is 
Chinese  to  you.  When  you  have  read  this  article  you  will  know  what  it  means. 
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Software 


Software  is  what  makes  computers  tick.  It  consists  of  two  types.  Programs  (also 
called  applications)  are  instructions  for  the  computer  that  allow  you  to  communicate 
with  it.  An  application  may  put  a choice  of  possible  actions  (menu)  on  your  computer 
screen.  Once  you  have  selected  an  action  it  will  either  ask  for  more  information  or  ex- 
ecute the  action  you  specified.  Applications  are  many  purpose  workhorses  that  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  organize  yourself.  An  example  of  an  application  is  a word  pro- 
cessing program.  The  next  section  discusses  this  type  of  programs. 

Programs  are  regularly  updated.  New  versions  are  numbered  but  a recent  trend  is  to 
include  a number  in  the  name  of  the  program  (like  movie  sequels)  to  indicate  a radical 
overhaul.  You  should  always  make  sure  that  you  get  the  latest  version  of  a program. 
Software  manufacturers  ask  you  to  register  as  a user  of  their  programs.  Registration 
is  a mixed  blessing.  The  “guarantees”  you  get  may  actually  infringe  on  your  rights  if 
you  had  not  agreed  to  register  and  you  may  become  a junk  mail  target.  On  the  other 
hand  you  will  be  informed  of  upgrades  and  registration  may  be  a precondition  for 
getting  a discount  if  you  decide  to  upgrade. 

The  second  large  type  of  software  is  documents  (also  called  files).  These  are  the 
products  of  programs:  information,  letters,  tables,  images,  graphs  etc.  that  you  have 
created.  A program  cannot  automatically  work  with  the  documents  of  another  pro- 
gram. If  they  can,  the  programs  are  compatible.  If  not,  your  files  have  to  be  convert- 
ed before  another  program  can  read  them.  This  is  an  important  consideration  if  you 
want  to  work  with  others  who  do  not  use  the  same  programs. 

Word  Processing 

Word  processors  are  usually  the  first  programs  used  on  a computer.  For  a coin  col- 
lector a word  processing  program  is  very  interesting  but  not  vital.  Such  a program 
provides  you  with  a blank  (electronic)  sheet  of  paper  as  well  as  the  functions  of  a 
typewriter.  Advanced  word  processors  can  give  you  more  functionality  than  a type- 
writer. They  can  for  example  automatically  make  a table  of  contents.  Such  a function 
is  of  little  importance  when  all  you  want  to  do  is  write  letters  and  articles. 

In  general,  there  is  a tradeoff  between  difficulty  and  functionality:  more  powerful 
programs  are  more  difficult  to  learn.  Here  are  some  functions  that  I have  come  to  ap- 
preciate. My  program  works  smoothly  with  different  kinds  of  printers,  but  it  will  also 
put  my  pages  in  reduced  format  on  the  screen,  which  saves  a lot  of  paper.  It  can  auto- 
matically create  and  renumber  pages,  footnotes  and  endnotes  (but  not  paragraphs).  I 
can  work  in  several  columns.  It  allows  me  to  combine  - in  a crude  way  - images  and 
text.  It  can  check  my  spelling,  hyphenate  words,  put  the  right  time  and  date  anywhere 
in  my  text,  do  a different  page  make-up  for  odd,  even  and  title  pages. 
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An  important  concept  in  word  processing  is  templates.  A template  works  like  a box 
of  pre-printed  paper.  I have  a template  that  specifies  that  I want  to  use  decimal  mea- 
sures, my  letterhead,  an  automatically  updated  date,  my  favorite  type  of  characters  ( 
font),  a reminder  to  check  the  spelling  and  some  other  information.  I have  created 
other  templates  with  different  letterheads  and  fonts  for  different  purposes  and  for 
other  members  of  my  family.  One  template  is  specifically  for  ordering  coins:  it  con- 
tains preset  tabulators  for  entering  coin  ordering  information.  Another  is  a standard 
cover  note  for  a check  paying  for  a coin  purchase.  Such  templates  take  a lot  of  pain 
out  of  standard  letters. 

My  program  is  a powerful  low  end  word  processor  called  Mac  Write  EL  Other  popular 
low  end  word  processors  are  Write  Now,  Write,  Word  Star,  Multimate  and  WPS. 
High  end  word  processors  include  Full  Write,  Word  and  Word  Perfect. 

A special  type  of  word  processor  is  the  idea  outliner:  a program  that  allows  you  to  set 
up  the  outline  of  your  book  or  article  before  you  start  writing.  You  can  easily  reorga- 
nize your  outline  until  you  are  satisfied  with  it.  You  can  then  use  it  in  your  word  pro- 
cessor. Another  function  of  the  idea  outliner  that  may  be  of  interest  to  coin  collectors 
is  to  make  bullet  charts  for  your  speech  for  the  coin  club. 

Data  Bases 

A data  base  program  is  vital  for  coin  collectors,  yet  it  is  usually  among  the  last  type  of 
programs  considered.  If  the  metaphor  for  a word  processing  program  is  a typewriter, 
the  metaphor  for  a data  base  manager  is  a rolodex.  A large  majority  of  data  base  pro- 
grams is  hard  to  learn.  This  is  another  reason  to  be  careful  when  you  choose. 

There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  data  base  programs:  relational  and  flat  file.  A relational 
data  base  allows  you  to  create  documents  that  use  the  information  in  another  docu- 
ment. This  is  excellent  for  instance  in  a business  where  part  of  the  personnel  data  are 
used  by  the  accountants,  another  part  is  used  by  the  medical  department  and  yet  an- 
other part  by  the  personnel  department.  While,  the  medical  people  do  not  need  access 
to  salaries  and  the  accountants  should  not  see  medical  records  all  concerned  need  a 
list  of  names  of  employees.  For  coin  collectors  flat  files  are  usually  quite  enough. 

Many  data  base  program  have  their  own  built  in  programming  language.  This  is  a 
pain  in  the  neck.  First,  it  takes  time  to  learn  the  language  and  to  understand  program- 
ming logic.  Then,  once  you  have  written  routines  in  the  language  you  find  that  if  you 
change  the  layout  of  your  data  base  document  you  also  have  to  change  your  routines. 
Therefore,  you  should  demand  that  all  demonstrations  of  data  base  programs  are 
done  without  use  of  the  programming  language. 

The  first  thing  to  look  for  is  the  ease  of  entering  data.  The  program  should  offer  a 
host  of  short  cuts  and  checks  to  filter  out  typos.  Don’t  hesitate  to  stop  considering 
data  base  programs  that  do  not  offer  easy  data  entering  because  updating  your  data  is 
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half  of  the  work.  Many  data  base  programs  are  unable  to  handle  graphics.  This  is  a 
major  drawback  for  coin  collectors  who  want  to  have  pictures  of  coins  in  their  data 
base.  Sorting  speed  is  another  important  factor  when  choosing  your  program. 

The  most  important  functions  of  a data  base  program  are  sorting,  selecting,  grouping 
and  reporting.  Sorting  and  selecting  are  used  to  prepare  interesting  lists.  Suppose  for 
example  that  you  have  made  a data  base  of  your  want  list,  complete  with  KM  prices 
and  recent  dealer  offers.  When  your  birthday  is  approaching  you  may  want  to  print  a 
list  of  coins  you  need  that  your  loved  ones  may  consider  purchasing  for  you.  You 
will  then  select  all  entries  for  which  you  have  a dealer  offer  that  is  less  than  - say  - six 
months  old  and  sort  it  on  price.  With  the  resulting  list  everybody  can  see  what  they 
might  buy  for  you  with  the  amount  they  have  in  mind. 

Some  dealers  list  their  coins  by  country  and  denomination,  others  use  Y/Cr  catalog 
numbers  while  a few  use  KM  numbers.  Your  want  list  can  quickly  be  sorted  the  same 
way,  so  that  you  can  scan  lists  faster  and  more  effectively. 

As  a contributor  to  the  KM  catalog,  I have  started  a small  data  base  of  prices  of  coins 
in  the  chapters  1 am  updating  this  year.  It  includes  price,  date  and  name  of  the  dealer. 
It  takes  a few  minutes  to  enter  new  data  each  time  I receive  a fixed  price  list  but  when 
the  dreaded  KM  computer  print  comes  I will  be  ready  in  no  time  at  all. 

Grouping  is  necessary  if  you  want  to  prepare  statistical  data  from  your  collection.  If 
you  collect  British  Commonwealth  coins  you  may  want  to  know  how  many  coins 
you  have  of  each  continent  or  of  each  monarch.  If  that  information  is  available  for 
each  individual  entry  in  your  data  base  you  can  group  it  by  continent  or  by  monarch 
and  let  the  program  count  the  number  of  entries  or  add  the  figures  in  a column. 

Groups  can  also  be  used  in  research  to  investigate  all  kinds  of  relations,  e.g.  between 
weight  and  metal  or  between  value  and  diameter.  It  will  also  help  you  write  articles 
on  themes  such  as  lions  on  coins  or  coins  from  German  Mints,  as  long  as  there  is  in- 
formation on  those  items  in  the  data  base;  in  other  words,  the  more  detailed  your  (fu- 
ture) questions  will  be  the  more  time  you  will  have  to  spend  putting  data  into  the  data 
base. 

Reporting  means  printing  lists,  statistical  information  and  graphs.  You  will  want  to 
put  titles,  headings,  totals,  subtotals  and  additional  information  such  as  the  page 
number  and  the  date  printed  added  to  the  raw  data  in  lists.  You  will  want  an  equally 
good  looking  presentation  of  the  tables  and  graphs  unless  you  are  going  to  refine 
them  with  another  program  (see  “Spreadsheets”  below),  in  which  case  you  will  want 
a program  that  communicates  easily  with  others. 

Well  known  data  base  programs  are  4th  Dimension,  Omnis,  Double  Helix,  FoxBase, 
Panorama,  DBase  and  KM an. 
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Painting  & Drawing 


For  coin  collectors  painting  and  drawing  programs  are  of  secondary  importance. 
They  probably  mainly  serve  for  three  purposes:  polishing  images  of  coins  made  with 
a scanner  (see  ’’scanner”  below),  sharpening  graphs  made  with  data  base  programs 
and  creating  letterheads. 

There  are  two  basic  techniques  for  rendering  a computerized  image.  “Bitmaps” 
(Paintings)  are  a collection  of  spots  that  are  black  or  white.  A bitmap  of  a small  rect- 
angle would  be  a rectangle  of  - say  - 9 by  7 spots,  the  outer  ones  of  which  are  black. 
The  alternative  (Drawing)  is  a vectorized  formula  (rectangle  of  9 by  7).  Vectorized 
images  are  more  flexible  to  manipulate  and  they  print  much  better,  but  bit  maps  are 
easier  to  create.  A good  image  creating  programs  is  able  to  handle  both  techniques. 
Canvas,  Full  Paint  and  Superpaint  do  just  that. 

A separate  breed  of  programs  treat  scanned  images.  These  will  be  discussed  later  (see 
“scanner”). 

Spreadsheets 

A spreadsheet  is  a large  blank  table.  You  type  in  labels,  numbers  and  create  relations 
between  entries.  Coin  collectors  can  use  a spreadsheet  to  spruce  up  the  statistical  data 
or  to  create  better  graphs  than  the  data  base  program  can  make.  A spreadsheet  is  also 
handy  to  administrate  a collection.  One  spreadsheet  program,  Excel,  can  also  function 
as  a data  base  program.  This  may  be  important  for  the  cost  conscious,  but  Excel  is 
still  a spreadsheet  with  data  base  functions  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

Apart  from  Excel  other  good  spreadsheet  programs  are  WingZ  and  Full  Impact. 
Lotus  123,  another  popular  spreadsheet  is  a bit  dated  and  makes  inferior  graphs. 

Formats 

I have  already  touched  upon  the  importance  of  having  one  program  communicate 
with  another.  For  coin  collectors  the  data  base  program  or  the  spreadsheet  pro 
gramme  is  probably  the  center  of  the  computing  universe.  They  must  be  able  to  im- 
port pictures  of  your  coins  and  export  tables  to  your  spreadsheet  program  and  charts 
to  your  Drawing  or  Painting  program.  All  programs  should  be  able  to  contribute  to 
your  word  processing  documents. 

The  secret  to  such  communication  is  fonnats.  Apart  from  letters  and  numbers  your 
documents  contain  coded  instructions  (invisibles  or  non-printables).  In  a word  pro- 
cessing document  such  instructions  are  e.g.  spaces,  tabs,  returns  etc..  Different  pro- 
grams use  different  code  for  these  instructions.  If  a program  automatically  converts 
the  files  of  another  it  can  “import”  files  of  that  program.  If  it  can  replace  its  own  in- 
structions by  those  of  another  program  it  can  “export”  files  to  that  program. 
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Sometimes,  a special  conversion  program  like  Apple  File  Exchange  or  Software 
Bridge  is  needed.  It  is  wise  to  check  these  functions  before  you  buy  a program. 

Hardware 

Hardware  is  the  machine  itself  and  the  devices  attached  to  it.  The  minimal  hardware  is 
the  computer  itself  (CPU  - Central  Processing  Unit),  a keyboard,  a screen  and  a data 
storage  device.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  memory  and  data  storage  space. 

Computer 

Computers  come  in  many  different  types  and  sizes.  Coin  collectors  only  need  to  con- 
sider micro-computers.  The  micro-computer  world  is  divided  in  four  by  the  operating 
system  they  are  using.  An  operating  system  is  a program  that  makes  the  computer 
communicate  with  software  packages.  The  most  important  segment  is  computers 


IBM  compatible  (PC) 


using  MS-DOS  (also  called  IBM-compatible  or  PC).  These  machines  are  the  cheapest 
to  buy  but  need  a lot  of  additional  expense  before  they  operate  acceptably.  There  is 
plentiful  software  around.  They  are  also  technologically  backward,  need  additional 
hardware  to  run  graphic  programs  and  very  hard  to  manipulate  because  they  use 
many  codes  that  you  need  to  know  by  heart  but  that  perform  different  functions  in 
different  programs.  If  you  have  plenty  of  patience  or  if  you  are  critically  short  of 
money  MS-DOS  computers  are  able  to  offer  what  you  are  looking  for. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  Apple  Macintosh  computers.  These  cost  more  to 
buy  but  are  cheaper  to  operate.  They  offer  superior  engineering  and  more  flexibility 
in  printing. The  programs  are  easy  to  operate,  numerous  and  generally  of  excellent 
quality.  Very  important  for  coin  collectors  is  the  Mac’s  easy  way  with  images  and  the 
“clipboard”,  a standard  way  of  copying  parts  of  a file  into  another  one,  regardless  of 
the  format. 
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Apple  Macintosh 


The  latest  operating  system  for  IBM  and  compatible  micros  is  OS-2.  This  operating 
system  is  to  a large  degree  based  on  the  Mac,  but  with  a different  philosophy.  The 
sales  of  these  machines  are  slow  to  take  off  in  the  market.  Consequently,  there  still  is 
a certain  dearth  of  software,  that  will  probably  disappear  in  the  future.  Undoubtedly, 
OS-2  can  offer  good  solutions  to  coin  collectors,  but  they  are  largely  on  uncharted 
waters.  As  I do  not  have  enough  information  on  OS-2  I will  not  consider  these  ma- 
chines in  the  rest  of  this  article.  Maybe  an  OS-2  user  could  report  to  NI  on  his  experi- 
ences in  the  future. 

The  fourth  segment  in  the  market  is  that  of  the  “others”.  In  addition  to  a small  soft- 
ware market  these  machine  have  the  constraint  that  they  communicate  badly  with 
other  machines.  Many  suffer  from  lack  of  memory  and  are  basically  designed  for 
running  simple  programs  and  games.  These  machines  are  in  general  not  well  suited 
for  the  needs  of  coin  collectors.  I will  not  consider  them  further  in  this  article. 


Once  you  know  which  machine  you  want  you  will  have  to  decide  on  how  to  equip  it. 
Apart  from  speed  (expressed  in  Megahertz  - MHz)  memory  (expressed  in  Megabytes 
- Mb)  is  crucial.  If  you  have  opted  for  a PC  you  should  have  at  least  640  K (that  is 
V„th  Mb)  of  memory,  but  1 Mb  of  memory  is  preferable.  You  will  probably  also  want 
to  purchase  at  least  one  graphics  card  and  a “mouse”.  A mouse  is  a pointing  device 
for  your  screen  that  can  make  computing  life  a lot  more  pleasant.  An  accelerator  card 
(cache  and  mathematical  co-processor  - a chip  dedicated  to  calculations)  can  cut  wait- 
ing time  considerably.  The  Mac  is  already  equipped  with  at  least  1 Mb  of  memory. 
No  extras  are  needed,  though  you  may  want  to  install  more  memory  and  an  accelera- 
tor card  for  low  end  models. 


Drive 
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There  are  many  ways  to  store  your  data.  Most  micros  come  equipped  with  a hard 
disk  and  a floppy  disk  drive.  The  hard  disk  will  become  your  main  storage  area.  If 
you  buy  it  too  small  you  will  need  to  buy  another  quickly  and  they  are  not  cheap.  In 
most  cases  the  disk  is  mounted  in  the  drive  and  cannot  be  removed.  Some  models 
sport  a removable  hard  disk.  For  a coin  collector  who  wants  to  store  pictures  1 would 
recommend  at  least  a 40  Mb  hard  disk;  larger  would  be  better. 


3.5'  floppy 


Floppies  are  removable  and  used  mainly  for  backup  of  your  hard  disk  and  transporta- 
tion of  software.  Floppy  drives  determine  how  much  information  you  can  put  on  a 
floppy  and  which  floppies  you  can  use.  MS-DOS  floppies  come  in  two  sizes:  5.25 
inch  and  3.5  inch.  The  latter  size  is  more  sturdy  and  reliable,  the  former  cheaper  and 
on  its  way  out.  The  Mac  drives  on  the  latest  models  have  a distinct  advantage  because 
they  can  read  Mac,  MS-DOS,  OS-2  and  PRO-DOS  (the  operating  system  of  the 
Apple  II)  floppies. 

In  the  future  CD-ROM  drives  may  become  important  for  coin  collecting  micro  own- 
ers. A CD-ROM  drive  uses  the  same  compact  disks  that  have  replaced  black  records. 
Like  those  black  records  you  have  to  buy  them  with  the  information  already  on  them 
and  you  are  unable  to  change  the  information  on  the  disk.  This  is  fast  changing  but 
even  at  this  stage  the  CD-ROM  could  become  very  interesting.  Just  imagine:  the  KM 
catalog  could  each  year  be  issued  on  a CD-ROM  disk.  You  could  connect  it  to  your 
want  list  and  inventory  data  base.  At  last  you  could  have  some  idea  of  the  market 
value  of  your  collection.  A full  coin  handbook  with  glossary  and  coin  identifying  pic- 
tures or  the  addresses  of  all  US  coin  dealers  would  fit  on  one  disk. 

Printer 

The  capacity  of  a printer  to  print  nicely  depends  on  its  resolution.  Resolution  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  number  of  dots  a printer  can  print  on  a square  inch  of  paper.  The  high- 
er this  figure,  the  smaller  the  dots,  the  sharper  the  picture.  Professional  printers  (too 
expensive  for  private  use)  can  reach  a resolution  of  1200  dpi  (dots  per  inch)  or  high- 
er. Laser  printers  are  the  best  solution  for  private  micros.  They  are  expensive,  but 
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Apple  Laserprinter 


their  price  is  coming  down.  They  print  with  a resolution  of  up  to  300  dpi.  To  achieve 
the  best  results  the  information  given  to  them  to  be  printed  must  be  vectorized. 
Bitmap  information  will  be  printed  at  the  same  resolution  as  the  screen  (72  dpi  on  my 
screen). 

A very  popular  language  for  vectorizing  is  Postscript.  A lot  of  software  packages  use 
this  language.  Hewlett-Packard  has  its  own  vectorizing  language.  HP  type  laser 
printers  are  cheaper  than  Postscript  laser  printers,  but  they  are  constrained  when  you 
use  postscript  using  software.  A new  vectorizing  program  from  Apple  and  Microsoft 
(the  company  that  issued  MS-DOS)  may  offer  yet  another  choice  in  the  future. 

Non- laser  printers  are  cheaper  and  available  in  a large  number  of  varieties,  Their  res- 
olution varies  as  well.  The  best  come  close  to  the  resolution  of  laser  printers.  Adobe 
Type  Manager,  a recently  issued  program  can  make  the  advantages  of  Postscript 
available  to  a non-laser  printer.  No  software  can  improve  the  resolution  of  your  hard- 
ware, though. 

Scanner 

A scanner  is  a device  that  transforms  what  its  electronic  eye  “sees”  into  a computer 
picture  that  can  be  manipulated  and  picked  up  by  other  programs.  It  is  the  link  be- 
tween your  coins  and  an  illustrated  data  base.  In  the  November  1988  issue  of  the  NI 
Bulletin  (page  264)  Ken  West  gives  an  excellent  account  of  how  he  started  to  scan 
pictures.  The  pictures  in  the  article  were  made  by  him.  Their  resolution  is  not  “maga- 
zine quality”  but  they  are  recognizable.  When  you  reread  his  article,  you  should  also 
look  at  the  print  quality  and  the  variety  of  the  letters  used.  The  article  is  printed  on  a 
postscript  laser  printer,  so  it  will  also  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  can  achieve  with 
a good  machine  and  a good  printer. 

Ken  used  a version  of  Thunderscan  that  is  now  old.  Meanwhile,  new  and  better 
cheap  scanners  have  become  available  that  will  also  scan  three-dimensional  objects. 
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The  latest  version  of  Thunderscan  can  achieve  a better  resolution  than  a laser  printer. 
There  are  now  also  35mm  cameras  that  use  a floppy  disks  instead  of  film.  The  pic- 
tures can  be  read  into  a computer  with  a still  video  player  and  a video  card. 

Normal  black  and  white  computer  screens  show  only  two  “colors”.  Scanned  pictures 
show  many  shades  of  gray.  In  order  to  show  a scanned  picture  correctly  you  need  a 
more  expensive  color  screen  or  one  that  shows  more  “grayscales”.  Eight  or  16 
grayscales  will  give  a much  better  idea  of  what  the  scan  looks  like  and  facilitate  fur- 
ther manipulation. 

Picture  enhancing  programs  like  Digital  Darkroom  or  Image  Studio  are  used  to  ma- 
nipulate pictures.  Once  you  have  taken  a picture  on  film  changing  the  camera  settings 
will  not  change  the  picture.  Scanned  pictures,  however,  can  be  changed  afterwards. 
You  can  change  the  brightness  and  contrast  like  you  would  on  your  television  set, 
crop  the  scan  (j.e.  select  the  part  you  want  to  use)  edit  the  background  and  scan  prob- 
lems and  even  change  the  picture.  You  may  not  have  that  rare  date  or  variety  in  your 
collection,  but  you  could  fabricate  a picture  of  it! 

Modem 

A modem  is  a machine  that  connects  your  computer  to  the  telephone  network.  The 
speed  of  modems  is  expressed  in  baud.  Technically  this  term  is  incorrect  but  it  is 
widely  used.  The  slowest  modems  work  at  300  baud,  but  for  lower  cost  of  the  con- 
nection it  is  better  to  use  1200  or  2400  baud.  High  speed  modems  work  at  9600 
baud,  but  they  are  much  more  expensive.  Speeds  of  over  50000  baud  are  available  on 
dedicated  data  lines  but  coin  collectors  do  not  often  have  access  to  such  lines.  A 
modem  can  be  used  to  connect  your  micro  with  another  one  or,  more  often  with  a 
computer  service. 

I believe  the  future  will  show  a great  increase  in  the  use  of  modems.  Imagine:  you 
can  put  your  want  list  on  a computer  service’s  bulletin  board.  A coin  dealer  can  make 
a copy  in  his  computer,  compare  it  with  his  stock  and  make  you  an  offer.  You  can 
copy  Iris  prices  in  your  want  list,  check  the  latest  updated  prices  by  asking  Krause 
Publications,  order  the  coins  you  want  and  instruct  your  bank  to  pay  the  dealer  all 
from  your  computer  screen.  Of  course  the  coin  dealer  and  you  can  be  neighbors  or 
continents  apart. 

Some  conclusions 

Coin  collectors  may  not  need  a computer,  but  a computer  can  very  well  facilitate  col- 
lecting life.  You  should  not  expect  that  a computer  will  save  you  much  time,  but  it 
may  help  you  to  use  your  time  better.  It  will  certainly  help  you  produce  better  printed 
material. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  a computer  you  should  prepare  your  choice  carefully.  You 
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should  build  your  computer  system  around  your  data  base  program.  Decide  early  if 
you  want  to  illustrate  your  data  base.  Look  into  the  future.  Most  of  all,  don’t  forget 
that  you  will  have  to  spend  not  only  on  the  machine,  but  also  on  peripheral  devices 
and  software 

********************************************************************* 


MEETING  OZYMANDI US  AT  THE  SHOW  OF  COINS 


by  the  daughter  of  Kenneth  W.  West 


We  would  rattle  down  the  road 
in  his  Citroen  2CV6 
(better  known  in  the 
vernacular  as  an  ugly  duckling) 
with  the  mildewed  canvas  top 
and  the  puke-stained  door,  how 
he  loved  that  ridiculous  car.  So 
on  Saturday,  or  on  Sunday,  off  we'd 
roar,  my  father  and  me,  safe  in 
the  belly  of  the  duck,  to  Brussels, 
or  to  the  basement  of  the 
Hotel  Krasnopolsky  in  Amsterdam, 
just  off  Dam  Square,  to  a huge, 
hazy,  smoke-screened  room, 

--  the  show  of  coins! 

I was  just  a 
little  girl , and  he, 

I guess,  was  younger 
then. 


Such  magic  on  those 
rows  to  tables,  not  just 
coins,  but  medals  with 
brass-winged  angels, 
money  from  the  war, 
oversized  and  worthless, 
a million  marks  to  be  had 
for  a paltry  sum,  and  of  course 
the  coins.  My  father  would 
caper  with  joy  to  find  a 
threadbare  dealer  ignorant 
of  the  true  worth  of  a slug  of 
metal  reputed  to  be  the  only 
surviving  remnant  of  a 
Kashmiri  Kingdom  that  boasted  of 
united  earth  and  sky,  now  utterly 
forgotten  except  for 
the  ghosts  in  my  father's  eyes. 

My  father  was,  an  is,  a 
numismatist.  He  read  Sanskrit 
and  sees  bare-breasted 
goddesses  in  lumps  of  metal 
three  thousand  years  old. 


(Ed. : Ken  West  sent  the  above  to  me  for  my  personal  enjoyment,  but  I 

thought  the  entire  membership  might  also  enjoy  reading  it  as  I am  sure 
many  members  and  their  offsprings  can  relate  to  the  scene  his  daughter 
writes  about.) 


********************************************************************** 


PAPAL  COIN 


In  the  Papal  series  there  is  a 
Scudo  of  Pius  V (1571)  that  shows 
his  bust  to  the  right.  The  reverse 
commemorates  the  naval  battle  of 
Lepanto.  This  coin  is  often  con- 
sidered the  first  Scudo  denomination 
struck.  This  Renaissance  coin  is  by 
Giovanni,  Antonio  de  Rossi  (1517- 
1573),  and  is  a restrike  from  the 
original  die  and  struck  about  1700. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BYZANTINE  COINAGE 


R.  R.  Kutcher , Lincoln , Nebraska , NI  #1289 

No.  59  - ANDRONICUS  I,  COMNENUS  (1183-1185) 

In  the  Byzantine  history  we  are  first  introduced  to  Andronicus  as  the 
seducer  of  the  Princess  Eudocia,  the  sister  of  Theodora,  the  niece  and 
mistress  of  his  cousin  the  Emperor  Manuel  I.  And  it  is  love  that  plays 
a dominant  role  in  the  adventurous  career  of  Andronicus.  He  was  tall, 
handsome  and  had  a charm  that  no  woman  seems  to  have  been  able  to  re- 
sist, and  too,  he  was  the  most  fascinating  and  also  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous man  of  his  age.  Even  though  Andronicus  was  a man  of  extreme  cul- 
ture and  polish,  he  was  also  a scoundrel  to  the  end.  He  would  avoid 
the  noisy  drunken  revelry  of  his  brother  officers,  and  thus  he  was 
sober  in  both  diet  and  drink.  He  spent  many  hours  of  delight  in  read- 
ing the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  love  or  his  pur- 
suit of  his  ambitions,  he  recognized  no  moral  principle  whatever. 

The  Emperor  Manuel  I gave  Andronicus  a command  in  Armenia,  but  as  he 
was  an  incapable  general,  he  was  removed  to  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
where  he  was  followed  by  the  infatuated  Eudocia,  even  though  his  own 
wife  was  with  him.  At  the  frontier,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life, 
no  doubt  something  about  a young  girl  he  had  wronged,  but  as  the  as- 
sassins were  entering  the  front  of  his  tent,  Andronicus  was  exiting 
the  rear  through  a slit  he  had  cut  with  his  sword.  Andronicus  was 
next  found  in  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Hungarians  as  the 
instigator  of  two  attempts  upon  the  left  of  the  Emperor  Manuel.  For 
this  he  was  imprisoned  in  a tower  adjoining  the  palace,  where  he  found 
a concealed  hiding  place.  He  was  deemed  to  have  escaped  and  it  was 
concluded  that  it  had  been  with  the  help  of  his  wife.  So,  the  unfort- 
unate woman  was  confined  to  the  same  dungeon,  where  she  found  her  bus- 
band  hiding.  Andronicus  did  then  escape,  but  was  soon  detected  and 
given  a stricter  confinement,  where  after  nine  years  he  escaped  again, 
only  to  be  returned.  He  did  then  escape  again  with  the  aide  of  his 
wife,  but  this  time  he  reached  safety  in  Scythia  where  he  was  offered 
a full  pardon  by  Manuel  and  the  governorship  of  Cilicia. 

At  this  time,  Andronicus'  spouse  entered  a monastery  and  he  entered 
into  an  entanglement  with  the  Princess  Philippa,  the  sister  of  the 
Empress  Maria.  Enraged  at  this  conduct,  Manuel  sent  to  have  Androni- 
cus relieved  of  his  office,  but  the  scoundrel  was  aware  of  the  emper- 
or's plans  and  he  fled  to  Palestine.  There  he  became  entangled  in  a 
love  affair  with  Theodora,  the  young  widow  of  Baldwin  III  of  Jerusalem. 
Manuel  again  sent  a mission  to  secure  his  troublesome  relative,  but 
Andronicus  was  wise  to  the  plot  and  fled  with  his  ex-queen  to  Meso- 
patamia,  where  he  lead  a small  party  of  Arab  pirates.  At  length, 
however,  with  the  aide  of  the  governor  of  Trebizond,  a trap  was  laid 
and  Andronicus  was  captured.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  emperor, 
Andronicus  fell  to  his  knees  and  begged  tearfully  for  forgiveness, 
where  upon  Manuel  sent  his  in  exile  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

This  then  was  the  man  that  came  forward  at  the  death  of  Manuel  to  be 
the  champion  of  Byzantine  morality  and  to  take  the  empi re  from  the 
Empress  Mother  and  new  new  young  Emperor,  Alexius.  This  adventurous 
white-haired  old  man,  his  misdeeds  forgotten,  was  received  by  the 
people  with  open  arms,  even  after  he  had  the  Empress  Mother  and  the 
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new  Emperor  assassinated.  However,  now  we  find  Andronicus  displaying 
gifts  of  real  statesmanship,  which  was  very  unexpected.  His  affairs 
of  the  heart  though  had  not  changed,  as  we  now  find  this  seventy  year 
old  man  contracting  a marriage  with  the  child-widow  of  his  murdered 
colleague  who  was  still  but  in  her  twelfth  year  of  life.  The  reign  of 
Andronicus  I is  unsurpassed  in  sheer  brutality,  and  his  own  end  was  no 
less  the  same.  The  emperor  was  warned  by  an  astrologer  about  one 
Isaac  Angelus,  so  a guard  was  sent  to  arrest  this  nobleman,  but 
Isaac  plunged  his  sword  into  this  emissary  and  a revolt  of  the  populace 
ensued.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Isaac,  and  Andronicus,  who  was  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  returned  tu  the  capital  with  dispatch 
only  to  find  himself  deserted  by  the  people.  His  attempted  escape  by 
boat  was  foiled  and  he  was  captured  and  handed  over  to  the  mob,  who 
showed  no  mercy  and  put  him  to  a slow  death  with  all  of  the  refinements 
of  torture  known  only  to  that  barbaric  age. 


The  Coinage 


Gold  Hyperpyron 
Mint  of  Constantinople 


Obverse  - PE3  &S  in  upper  field.  The  nimbate  Virgin  is  seated 
on  a throne  with  a back  and  she  holds  a beardless,  nim- 
bate head  of  Chri st. 

Reverse  - ANAPONIKOC  AGCflOTHC  - or  variant.  IC  in  upper 

right  field.  A full-length  figure  of  the  emperor  on  the 
left  being  crowned  by  a bearded  and  nimbate  full-length 
figure  of  Christ.  The  emperor  holds  a labarum-headed 
scepter  in  his  right  hand  and  a globus  cruciger  in  his 
left.  Chi st  is  holding  the  Gospels  in  his  left  hand 


Obverse  - +0K£RO  H0GI.  PR5  in  upper  field.  A full  length  fig- 
ure of  the  nimbate  Virgin  standing  on  a dais.  She  holds 
a beardless,  nimbate  head  of  Christ. 

Reverse  - ANAPONIKW  AGCflOTH  - or  variant.  IC  XC  in  upper  right 
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field.  Very  similar  to  the  reverse  of  the  gold  hyper- 
pyron,  but  the  emperor  holds  a labarum  on  a long  shaft 
in  his  right  hand  and  an  anexikakia  in  his  left.  There 
are  two  minor  varietites  of  the  labarum  shaft,  one  with 
dots  and  the  other  without. 


Obverse  - All  as  on  the  electrum  aspron  trachy  obverse. 

Reverse  - ANAPONIKOC  AGCnOTHC  - All  as  on  the  reverse  of  the 
gold  hyperpyron.  There  are  two  minor  varieties  of  the 
jewels  on  the  emperor. 


AE  Tetarteron 


Mint  of  Constantinople 


Obverse  - 
Reverse  - 


14P  SV  in  field.  All  as  on  the  obverse  of  the  billon 
aspron  trachy. 

AN&toANATO  NIKOCTHC|-  or  var1ant-  IC  XC  in  upper 

right  field.  Much  as  on  the  reverse  of  the  electrum 
aspron  trachy. 


Cons  tan  tinop le 


Thessalonioa 
Type  A 


Mint  of  Thessalonica  - Type  A 


Obverse  - M-P  ©v  in  field.  A bust  of  the  nimbate  Virgin  holding 
a beardless,  nimbate  head  of  Christ. 


Reverse 


ANAPO  NIKOC  - or  variant.  A bust  of  the  emperor  hold- 
ing a labarum-headed  scepter  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
globus  cruciger  in  his  left. 


Mint  of  Thessalonica  - Type  B 
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Obverse  - or  “ or  variant.  A bust  of  St.  George,  beardless 
yT  and  nimbate,  holding  a spear  in  his  right  hand 

€ and  a shield  in  his  left. 

Reverse  - ANAPONIKOC  (A€CI~IOTHC  ?)  0r  variant.  A full-length 

figure  of  the  emperor  holding  a labarum  on  a long  shaft 
in  his  right  hand  and  a globus  surmounted  by  a patriarch- 
al cross  in  his  left.  The  Manus  Dei  is  in  the  upper 
right  field. 


Obverse  and  reverse  are  all  as  the  Type  A of  the  Thessalonica  Mint 
AE  tetarteron. 


The  number  of  specimens  that  are  available  for  study  in  both  gold  and 
electrum  is  very  small,  as  there  is  no  hoard  evidence  whatsoever  of 
these  coins.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  reign  saw  a reorganization 
of  the  administrative  system  behind  the  production  of  the  metropolitan 
coinage,  with  the  effect  on  the  officinae  being  particularly  notice- 
able . 

*********************************************************************** 
NUMISMATIC  GLEANINGS 


"That  Greek  coins  as  works  of  art,  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  admir- 
ation of  the  most  eminent  artists,  is  a fact  too  well  known  to  need 
further  remark.  But  is  is  not  in  this  respect  alone  that  they  are 
prized  by  the  learned  and  curious.  As  records  of  the  customs,  cere- 
monies, and  superstitions  of  a people,  the  very  sites  of  whose  cities 
are,  in  some  instances,  matters  of  doubt  and  dispute;  as  memorials  of 
illustrious  men,  whose  portraits  are  presented  to  us  in  a manner  that 
forbids  the  most  sceptical  to  gainsay  their  accuracy;  as  interesting 
and  striking  illustrations  of  ancient  geography;  and  as  indications 
of  the  wealth,  magnitude,  and  importance  of  the  numerous  cities  in 
which  they  were  struck,  the  coins  of  Greece  may  take  precedence  of 
all  other  ancient  monuments." 


--  John  Yonge  Akerman,  F.S.A., 

A Numismatic  Manual,  London 
(1840) , page  13. 

(Submitted  by  David  G.  Briggs) 
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THE  1890  INDOCHINE  FRANCAISE  TRADE  DOLLAR 


Howard  A.  Daniel , III,  Dunn  Loring,  VA,  NI  t!144 


In  the  December  1989  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin,  John  L.  Pieratt  had  an 
item  on  the  Member  Notice  Page  which  asked  several  questions  about 
the  Indochine  Francaise  1890  Piastre  de  Commerce  (Trade  Dollar).  The 
following  article  will  hopefully  answer  all  of  his  questions  and  give 
other  numismatists  information  about  this  coin  which  might  not  have 
been  known  to  them.  I believe  the  1890  Piastre  is  extremely  rare  for 
four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  during  that  era,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  silver  made  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  coins  in  Indo- 
chine, and  around  the  world,  sometimes  exceed  their  face  value.  When 
the  value  of  silver  was  down,  an  order  was  sent  from  Indochine  to  the 
Paris  Mint  in  1889  for  1890-dated  Piastres.  This  denomination  was 
needed  for  the  residents  of  Indochine  and  Cochinchine  to  pay  the 
French  their  annual  One  Piastre  head  tax  and  for  the  daily 
marketplaces  serving  the  French  and  rich  local  peoples.  But  the 
order  was  cancelled  when  the  price  of  silver  went  beyond  their  face 
value.  Instead  of  the  usual  millions  of  Piastres  being  minted,  only 
6,108  1890  Piastres  were  minted.  They  were  sent  to  Indochine  anyway 
because  there  was  another  use  for  them  besides  circulating  at  their 
face  value.  The  Banque  de  1' Indochine  issued  a new  variety  of  One 
Piastre  notes  starting  in  1891  to  have  this  denomination  in 
circulation. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  French  government  bought  opium  mainly 
from  the  highland  peoples  in  the  northern  half  of  Laos  and  the 
northwestern  area  of  Tonkin.  These  people  did  not  trust  or  use  paper 
money  and  insisted  on  being  paid  in  silver  and/or  a few  other 
commodities.  One  source  reports  all  of  the  1890  Piastres  were 
eventually  sent  to  the  Vientiane  branch  of  the  Banque  de  1* Indo- 
chine. The  1890  and  other  Piasters  were  given  to  the  opium 
purchasing  agency  of  the  government  and  were  traded  to  the  Muong  and 
other  highland  peoples  for  opium  at  their  silver  weight  and  not  their 
face  value.  The  1890s  disappeared  into  Indochine 's  most  remote 
regions . 

The  third  reason  is  that  many  of  the  highland  peoples  used  this  coin 
and  other  denominations  as  jewelry  and  decoration  to  display  their 
personal  wealth.  When  there  was  a need  for  silver  to  trade  for  other 
commodities,  they  traded  them,  but  usually  in  a melted  bar  form.  The 
few  survivors  probably  made  it  back  into  the  cities  to  a few  French 
and  native  merchants,  but  the  rest  of  the  1890s  disappeared  into  the 
Muong  Five  and  Ten  Lang  (Vietnamese  ounce)  silver  bars. 

The  fourth  reason  is  that  the  other  people  of  Indochine  also  started 
melting  the  pre-1895  after  a lower  silver  weight  variety  of  Piastres 
and  other  denominations  were  issued  in  1895.  Some  silversmiths  and 
other  people  made  it  their  business  to  trade  their  new  lower  weight 
coins,  and  paper  Piastres,  into  the  banks  for  the  older  heavier 
weight  coins.  The  heavier  weights  were  then  melted  for  their 
intrinsic  silver.  Thai  silversmiths  also  melted  the 
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Piastres  that  got  into  their  hands  because  of  the  trade  with  Laos 
across  the  Mekong  River. 

I have  been  researching  Southeast  Asian  and  Indochine  numismatics 
since  1964.  There  are  about  sixteen  1890  Piastres  known  to  me.  The 
real  number  is  probably  within  two  or  three  of  this  number.  Around 
the  world,  there  are  about  two  hundred  collectors  of  each  date, 
mintmark  and  variety  of  Indochine  coins  known  to  me.  Not  all  of  them 
have  the  money  to  buy  the  more  valuable  pieces  but  there  is  enough 
competition  to  keep  the  price  of  the  1890  Piastre  high.  Besides 
these  collectors,  some  of  the  crown  and  trade  dollar  collectors  of 
the  world,  with  enough  money,  are  also  looking  for  one  of  them  for 
their  collections. 

I purchasedmy  first  one  in  an  auction  which  was  not  widely  publicized 
and  got  it  at  a low  price.  When  I later  upgraded  it  to  a slightly 
higher  grade,  I had  to  pay  more  because  I had  more  competition  for 
it.  I have  bid  on  every  1890  Piastre  in  auctions  known  to  me.  Some 
of  the  lower  grades  have  gone  for  as  little  as  $1000  and  the  very  few 
higher  grades  to  around  $3000.  It  is  simply  the  supply  and  demand 
for  a coin  which  decides  the  price  paid  for  it.  What  dealers  will 
pay  for  one  depends  on  how  much  money  they  have  available  for 
purchasing  it,  if  they  have  a customer  for  it,  and  if  not,  how  long 
will  it  tie  up  their  money  in  their  inventory,  whether  they  know  how 
to  tell  if  it  is  authentic  or  not  and  how  much  risk  are  they  taking 
in  buying  one  that  might  be  fake,  and  many  other  factors. 

About  thirty  years  ago  before  the  French,  or  even  the  Vietnamese 
people,  knew  there  as  a man  named  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  1890  Piastre  was 
already  an  extremely  rare  coin.  The  French  made  them  rare  in  the 
1890s  because  they  used  them  to  purchase  opium  in  the  most  remote 
regions  of  Indochine.  As  with  most  other  circulating  coins,  there  are 
a lot  more  low  grades  than  high  grades.  Compared  to  other  Piastres, 
the  1890  spread  of  grades  is  normal.  The  so-called  refugee  rumor  of 
Ho  being  entombed  above  two  hundred  1890  (his  birth  year)  Piastres  is 
someone's  wildest  imagination.  For  one  thing,  not  that  many  exist, 
and  can  anyone  imagine  that  any  Vietnamese  hero  would  be  entombed 
atop  the  monetary  symbols  of  his  former  colonizer? 

******************************************************************** 
HERALDRY  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  ENGHEIN 


An  abbreviated  slanted  line  through  a coat  of  arms  does  not  represent 
bastardy,  but  a junior  son  or  junior  branch  of  a family.  It  can  be 
seen  on  coins  of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  fifteenth  century  bishop  of  Liege, 
and  on  coins  and  medals  of  other  junior  branches  of  the  Bourbons,  such 
as  the  dukes  of  Montpensier,  the  Condi's  and  the  Contis. 

(This  piece  was  inspired  by  a remark  thrown  in  for  a medal  dedicated  to 
the  murdered  duke  of  Enghien,  in  the  fifth  article  on  Napoleonic  medals 
(NI  BULLETIN,  November,  1989,  p259).  As  far  as  I know  the  duke  was 
legitimate,  and  certainly  the  house  of  Conde  was,  nor  were  the  Contis, 
in  turn  a younger  branch  of  the  Condi's,  illegitimate.) 

(Submitted  by  Paul  f.  L.  de  Groot) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

CASAS  DE  MONEDA  DE  LA  NUEVA  VISCAYA:  1810-1821  (The  Mints  of  Durango, 

Chihuahua  and  Monclova),  by  Manuel  Angel  Ortiz  y S.,  86pp,  illus. 

•Puebla,  1965.  Edition  of  500  numbered  copies.  Copies  are  nominally 
new  but  show  signs  of  25  years  of  storage  and  movement.  Available 
from:  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  N.,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  $20.00. 

Rarely  does  an  out-of-print  numismatic  work  of  the  excellence  of  M.  A. 
Ortiz  become  available,  and  affordably  so,  after  more  than  25  years 
have  elapsed.  In  this  case,  a fascinating  portion  of  one  of  the  least 
understood  areas  in  all  of  Mexican  numismatics  - The  Royalist  coinage 
of  the  War  of  Independence  - is  revealed  with  clear  documentation  and 
logic.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader  is  witness  to  the  birth  of  two 
important  mints  - Durango  and  Chihuahua  - and  another,  far  more  ephem- 
eral one  - Monclova  - the  latter  having  counterstamped  coins  for 
Coahuila  and  Texas. 


An  historical  sketch  of  the  establishment  of  each  of  the  three  mints, 
with  quoted  original  documantati on  given  in  boldface,  preceeds  de- 
scriptions of  the  coins  themselves.  Essentially  an  emergency  coinage 
necessitated  by  the  wartime  disruption  in  the  normal  flow  of  silver 
bullion  from  the  rich  northern  mining  centers  to  the  previously  central- 
ized mint  in  Mexico  City,  a large  volume  of  coins  of  surprisingly  good 
weight  and  fineness  (although  rarely  accepted  as  such  due  to  the  ease 
their  crudeness  lent  to  counterfeiting)  were  cast,  often  in  sand  mud, 
or  clay,  struck,  overstruck,  struck  on  cast  planchets  and  counterstamped. 
Quantities  of  coinage  thus  created  are  cited,  terminology  is  explained 
both  in  terms  of  mint  personnel  hierarchy  and  production  methods  used, 
and  finally,  before  all  known  pieces  are  listed,  the  reader  is  provided 
with  the  numbering-lettering  scheme  used  by  the  author  to  describe  the 
varieties  of  busts,  arms  and  legends  which  occur. 


That  such  a wealth  of  detail  has  been  provided  at  all  is  laudable; 
that  the  listings  can  be  followed  with  relative  ease  by  the  non-special- 
ist in  this  series,  or  by  a less-than-fluent  reader  of  Spanish,  is  an 
extraordinary  achievement  and  attests  to  the  logical,  well-thought  out 
breakdown  by  themes  withwhichthe  entire  book  unfolds.  The  photo- 
graphic plates  are  a real  treat  in  themselves,  with  nearly  all  coins 
pictured.  Their  provenance  - often  the  collections  of  the  Banco  de 
Mexico,  Clyde  Hubbard  or  the  author  himself,  have  and  will  continue  to 
establish  pedigrees  far  into  the  future. 


Admittedly,  this  work  is  best  read  with  a copy  of  Numismatic  Terms  of 
Spain  and  Spanish  America  and  the  Bruce-Vogt  catalog  close  at  hand. 
But  if  only  as  a lesson  in  numismatic  method,  its  sudden  (andin  all 
likelihood  brief)  appearance  on  the  book  market  represents  a rare  op- 
portunity for  the  historican,  collector  and  write,  as  well  as  to  the 
specialist.  A numismatic  gem. 

Reviewed  by  David  B.  Fiero 


MEXICAN  BALANCE  SCALE  COINS  - THE  SILVER:  1869-1895 3 by  Russel  H. 
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Goodyear,  Ph.D.  48pp,  Latin  American  Press,  1990.  Available  from  Dale 
Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price  is  $10.00 
postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Having  already  penned  a checklist  of  Mexican  25  centavos,  the  author 
has  on  this  occasion  undertaken  a vastly  more  ambitious  task:  the 

listing  of  all  known  dates,  mintmarks,  assayers  and  major  varieties 
within  the  three  Silver  Balance  Scale  series,  including,  wherever 
possible,  pricing  data  for  the  scarcer  pieces.  In  keeping  with  his 
own  personal  collecting  experience,  Goodyear  has  provided  the  greatest 
wealth  of  detail  and  documentation  for  the  25  centavos.  Not  only  do 
his  listings  exceed  by  far  the  208  distinct  varieties  included  in  the 
Krause-Mi shier  catalog;  the  general  characteri sties  of  the  coins  of 
each  of  the  ten  mints  which  struck  this  denomination  are  given  as  well. 
An  added  feature  are  his  numerous  comments  on  relative  scarcity  in 
terms  of  condition,  striking  characteristics  and  availability. 

Progressing  to  the  50  centavo  series,  noted  as  being  the  most  heavily 
melted  denomination,  as  well  as  that  encountered  with  the  most  circul- 
ation wear,  Goodyear  stresses  the  charm  and  interest  inherent  to  these 
crudely  struck  pieces. 

The  short-lived  (1869-1873)  One  Peso  series  is  shown  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  an  anomaly,  due  to  its  intended  use  as  a trade  coin  in  the 
Orient.  Like  the  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  it  proved  incapable  of 
competing  successfully  with  the  Mexican  8 Reales  coin  it  was  meant  to 
replace,  largely  due  to  the  distrust  cuased  by  its  smaller  diameter. 

Of  more  "modern"  fabric  in  terms  of  uniform  style  and  striking  charac- 
teristics, the  One  Peso  series  has  been  more  completely  analyzed  as  to 
overdates,  overmi ntmarks , assayers  and  the  like.  The  present  listing, 
admirable  in  its  completeness  (though  making  no  claims  to  be  complete), 
is  no  excepti on. 

In  summation,  Mexican  Balance  Scale  Coins  - The  Silver:  1869-1895 

represents  a major  advance  in  the  research  chronology  of  all  three 
denominations.  The  general  observations,  bibliography  and  specific 
listings  of  those  dealers  and  auction  firms  which  have  offered  these 
elusive  pieces  to  any  great  extent  will  all  prove  invaluable  to  the 
beginning  or  intermediate  collector,  while  the  advancedspecialist  will 
benefit  from  an  exacting  comparative  study  of  his  own  research  and 
collection  with  the  data  presented  here.  Perhaps  the  most  refreshing 
feature  is  Dr.  Goodyear's  unassuming,  open-ended  approach;  he  continues 
to  show  great  willingness  to  welcome  comments  and  additional  data  from 
the  entire  numismatic  fraternity. 


Reviewed  by  David  F.  Fiero 


Jetons,  Medalets  & Tokens.  Vol.  1.  The  Medieval  Period  and  Nuremberg , 

by  Michael  Mitchiner.  B.  A.  Seaby,  Ltd.,  8 Cavendish  Square,  London 
W1M  0AJ , 1988.  ISBN  #:  1-85264-036-7,  704pp. 

This  highly  ambitious  book  is  a scientific  study  of  the  evolution  of 
numismatic  metallurgy,  through  the  analyses  of  jetons,  medalets  and 
tokens.  This  volume  concentrates  on  this  technological  base  of  metal 
alloys  in  Roman  Britain,  early  Anglo-Saxon  England,  Medieval  Western 
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and  Central  Europe  (13th-  19th  centuries)  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  Nuremberg  reckoning  counters,  or 
jetons.  According  to  the  author,  the  book  was  inspired  by  the  contin- 
uing recovery  of  reckoning  counters  from  the  Thames.  In  fact,  about 
half  of  the  two  and  a half  thousand  specimens  catalogued  and  published 
in  this  book,  were  recovered  from  the  Thames  in  London. 

The  analyses  was  conducted  with  the  help  of  X-ray  flourescence  tech- 
nique (XRF).  The  method  for  determining  the  overall  composition  of 
jetons  was  a comparison  between  edge  and  cored  analyses.  In  order  to 
determine  chemical  characteristics  and  alloys,  all  the  jetons  were 
cleaned  and  the  edges  were  examined.  For  comparative  analyses,  the 
so  called  destructive  analysis  was  used,  in  which  some  control  jetons 
were  sawed  across  to  divide  them  approximately  in  half  and  then  the 
freshly  cut  edge,  close  to  the  center  of  the  core,  was  analyzed.  This 
type  of  dual  analyses  showed  that  the  reported  chemical  composition 
of  jetons  is  the  same  at  the  edge  and  the  core.  Based  on  this  type  of 
evidence,  and  on  the  geographical  origin  and  diversity  of  the  studied 
jetons,  a significant  amount  of  information  is  provided  about  medieval 
and  post-medieval  metallurgy  in  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon  English,  Lombard, 
French  and  German  (Holy  Roman  Empire),  particularly  Nuremberg  tech- 
nology. The  result  of  this  painstaking  study  is  that  the  dominant 
early  medieval  composition  for  minting  was  an  alloy  of  relatively  low 
zinc  and  high  tin  levels.  During  the  fourth  century,  the  use  of  pewter- 
ware  was  widely  disseminated  throughout  Roman  Britain.  With  the  impend- 
ing political  chaos  within  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Continent  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  lost  the  access  to  Roman  tin.  Pewter  became  a valued 
metal  and  its  use  was  restricted  to  ecclesiastical  circles.  Royal 
mints  had  to  change  the  ratio  in  their  metal  alloy  in  order  to  produce 
tokens  and  jetons.  This  explains  why  the  preferred  Nuremberg  and 
post  medieval  alloy  contained  relatively  high  zinc  and  only  negligible 
tin  levels. 

Even  if  someone  is  not  directly  interested  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  medieval  jetons  and  tokens,  this  publication  is  nevertheless  an 
interesting  and  useful  reference  book.  The  author  provides  us  with 
numerous  historical  and  numismatic  definitions  that  are  hard  to  find 
today,  when  classic  education  is  out  of  fashion.  The  author  rightly 
points  out  the  changing  concept  of  jetons,  the  interchangeable  use  of 
tokens  and  jetons  during  the  centuries.  He  points  out  that  during  the 
Elizabethan  expansion  of  commerce,  jetons  (or  reckoning  counters) 
played  an  important  role  in  the  activities  of  the  "Underworld"  which 
controlled  thief  schools  and  gaming  houses.  One  can  probably  place  in 
this  context  the  foothold  gained  by  the  Nurembuerg  jeton  as  a gaming 
counter.  By  the  abandonment  of  the  Roman  numerals  in  accounting,  the 
role  of  the  jeton  as  an  accounting  tool  was  lost,  and  from  the  later 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  jeton  took  on  alternative  socio- 
economic roles;  it  was  used  in  gaming  and  as  "posters"  for  campaigning 
for  the  Dutch  independence  movement.  In  this  context  we  also  learn 
about  royal  houses  issuing  jetons  and  tokens  as  well  as  about  the  car- 
eer and  work  style  of  the  most  competent  die-engravers  to  French  and 
Anglo-Gallic  mints,  such  as  Jean  Blancpain,  and  Nuremberg's  Guild 
Masters:  Jorg  Schultes,  Damianus  Krauwinckel  and  their  successors. 

The  book  includes  an  extensive  bibliography,  and  current  values  of  its 
catalogued  and  photographed  specimens  as  well.  This  excellent  mono- 
graphy  is  greatly  recorranended  for  numismatists,  specialists  in  arch- 
eology and  anyone  interested  in  medieval  history. 

Reviewed  by  Martha  Szollos 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Michael  G.  Pfefferkorn,  P.  0.  Box  2829,  Maryville  Gardens  Station, 

St.  Loui s,  MO  63111:  WANTED  - Any  information  on  tokens  or  medals  en- 

graved  by  Carl  (Karl)  Stubenrauch  for  a research  article.  Items  are 
known  from  St.  Louis,  New  York,  San  Antonio  and  Baden.  Darmstadt  and 
Italy  also  possible. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  0.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  WANTED  - Spain 

Y 1 15  50  Centimos  1949(51)  Arrows  Pointing  Down,  Uncirculated;  Hejaz 
KM30  20  Piastres  AH1334,  Year  8,  Extra  Fine;  Nejd  regular  coinage  KM- 
1-3. 


Robert  A.  Plemmons,  P.  0.  Box  188,  Oaklyn,  N.J.  080107:  WANTED  TO  BUY 

- Swiss  Bank  Corporation  of  Basel  Auction  Catalogue  24  (January  23-25, 
1990).  Interested  in  the  collection  of  Georgian  coins  offered  for 
research  purposes. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  P.  0.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626 , USA: 

The  kien  Phu  Nguyen  Bao  (1028-1055)  cash-style  coin  is  known  by  me 
only  by  the  drawings  at  Toda  6,  Lacroix  7,  Schjoth  3,  Lockhart  1242 
and  Novak  199.  Many  references  incorrectly  use  Can  instead  of  Kien 
for  this  Vietnamese  coin.  Does  anyone  have  this  coin  for  sale,  or 
know  of  photographs  or  rubbings  in  other  references? 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Anyone 

considering  the  collecting  of  coins  of  U.S.  Vietnam  Club  Tokens, 

Chits,  Military  Payment  Certificates,  Annam,  Viet  Cash,  Tonkin,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Cochin  China  or  Viet  Nam,  for  investment  purposes  are  urged 
to  write  me  for  an  informational  sheet  I have  made  up  listing  pitfalls. 

I will  be  happy  to  send  it  to  anyone  interested. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  P.  0.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626,  USA: 

The  Thien  Phu  Thong  Bao  (1120-1128)  cash-style  coin  is  known  by  me 
only  by  a rubbing  at  Vatican  (6,  my  numbering).  This  reference  is 
"The  Vatican  Collection  of  Chinese  Coins,"  Volume  III  (An  Nam),  reprint- 
ed and  bound  into  only  11  copies  by  R.  B.  White  in  1976.  Does  anyone 
have  this  Vietnamese  coin  for  sale,  or  know  of  any  other  references 
with  photographs  or  rubbings  of  this  coin? 

ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  Attribution  Service  is  temporarily  suspended 

until  September,  1990  due  to  an  unprecedented  backlog.  At  that  time 
new  rules  will  be  announced.  All  coins  that  have  been  received  up  to 
May  1,  1990  will  be  processed  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  VIETNAM/ 

ANNAM.  There  are  many  differences  in  the  writing  of  the  characters , 
position  of  the  dragon,  metal  thickness,  etc.  A couple  of  examples. 

Tu  Due  Gold  9 Tien  comes  in  8,  9,  10  petal  rosettes,  most  have  69 
dots  around  rim,  others  more  and  less.  Minh  Mang  7 Tien  1833,  many 
varieties  - thin,  thick  characters,  ugly  dragons,  nice  dragons,  24 
sun  points,  25  sun  points,  points  apart,  points  attached,  some  dent- 
icles touch  characters,  some  don't.  99%  of  the  collectors  say,  "so 
what, "but  I collect  varieties.  What  have  you  to  offer  or  trade  info? 
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